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First-Hand  Reports 
From  Far-Away  Places 

No  phrase  brings  quite  the  same 
confidence  in  a  report  as  the  author's 
"I  was  there." 

Readers  of  this  journal  may  take 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  Foreign 
Agriculture  articles  are  mainly  actual 
first-hand  reports,  or  are  taken  di- 
rectly from  first-hand  reports,  of 
people  "who  were  there." 

Seven  major  articles  in  this  issue 
represent  first-hand  observations.  The 
report  on  page  4,  forecasting  a  record 
volume  of  U.S.  farm  exports  this  fiscal 
year,  is  based  on  first-hand  knowledge 
of  what  can  be  expected  of  import- 
ing countries. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  in 
issuing  this  and  other  publications, 
utilizes  a  staff  of  trained,  widely 
traveled  observers  and  analysts,  in- 
cluding our  86  agricultural  attaches 
and  assistant  attaches  covering  107 
countries  and  territories. 

Last  month  our  attaches  of  the  Far 
East  and  South  Asia  held  a  regional 
meeting  in  Manila.  They  were  told 
by  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
True  D.  Morse: 

"Your  reporting  is  the  foundation 
of  our  Department's  foreign  work.  .  .  . 
Because  of  the  basic  information  that 
you  provide,  on  foreign  production, 
markets,  competition,  policies,  and 
trends,  the  Department  is  able  to  keep 
the  United  States  currently  informed 
on  world  agriculture." 
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Hanging  sisal  to  dry  in  Kenya. 
How  Kenya's  economy  has  ex- 
panded in  recent  years  is  told  on 
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Soviet  Satellite  Area's 
Food  Situation* 

"Freedom  and  Bread!"  was  among  the  slogans  heard  during  the  recent  political 
demonstrations  sweeping  through  the  cities  of  Poland  and  Hungary.  Everyone 
knows  there  is  little  freedom  in  the  satellite  countries.  But  what  about  bread? 
Are  there  acute  shortages?    And  if  not,  what  is  the  food  situation  there? 


tn  most  of  the  satellite  area,  the 
food  situation  this  season  ap- 
pears to  be  more  precarious  than 
in  1955-56.  The  1956  grain  harvest 
is  down  from  last  year,  especially 
in  the  south,  where  production  of 
other  crops  was  also  reduced. 
Moreover,  the  political  uprising  in 
Hungary  has  disrupted  the  move- 
ment of  supplies  from  surplus  to 
deficit  areas.  Hungary  faces  a  grim 
winter  even  if  substantial  relief  is 
received.  But  the  other  southern 
satellites  and  possibly  the  northern 
satellites  will  also  need  to  increase 
imports  or  decrease  exports,  if  food 
consumption  is  to  be  maintained 
at  the  1955-56  level. 

Food  Supplies  in  1955-56 

Actual  levels  of  consumption  are 
difficult  to  estimate  with  precision, 
owing  to  lack  of  the  necessary  data 
on  trade  among  Soviet  Bloc  coun- 
tries and  on  stockpiling,  which 
plays  an  important  role  in  com- 
munist economic  and  military 
policy.  However,  all  information 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  food 
consumption  in  1955-56,  though 
unsatisfactory,  was  nowhere  critical- 
ly low.  Food-grain  supplies  appear 
to  have  been  adequate.  Where 
bread  and  flour  shortages  neverthe- 
less occurred,  they  seem  to  have 
been  caused  by  governmental  mis- 
management in  distribution,  re- 
flecting in  part  excessive  exports; 
for  instance,  in  Rumania  the 
bountiful  harvest  of  1955  was  fol- 
lowed by  flour  rationing.  Yet  more 
or  less  pronounced  shortages  of 
various  other  kinds  of  food, 
especially   meat,   fats,   and  dairy 

*  Prepared  in  the  F.uropean  Analysis 
Branch  on  the  basis  of  information  avail- 
able as  of  November  1. 


products,  appeared  repeatedly  in 
the  urban  areas  of  all  satellite 
countries  in  1955-56  as  in  previous 
years.  These  shortages  stem  from 
a  number  of  causes,  such  as  the 
low  level  of  supplies,  inability  to 
make  the  food  distribution  system 
work,  and  the  increase  that  rapid 
urbanization  has  caused  in  demand 
for  commercialized  supplies. 

Rapid  urbanization  has  been  a 
major  cause  of  food  shortages  in 
Poland,  where  the  urban  popula- 
tion has  increased  by  50  percent. 
Yet,  national  average  per  capita 
supplies  in  1955-56  may  have  ex- 
ceeded the  level  prevailing  before 
the  war  in  old  Poland  (i.e.,  Poland 
within  its  prewar  frontiers) .  In 
Czechoslovakia,  per  capita  supplies 
in  terms  of  calories  were  about  the 
same  as  before  the  war.  In  East 
Germany,  however,  they  fell  short 
of  the  relatively  high  prewar  level; 
the  East  German  Government  s rill 
maintains  a  far-reaching  rationing 
system.  Each  of  these  three  coun- 
tries has  become  heavily  dependent 
upon  imported  grain.  Czecho- 
slovakia and  East  Germany  have 
also  imported  small  quantities  of 
livestock  products,  but  Poland  is  a 
net  exporter  of  meat  and  eggs. 

To  the  south,  average  per  capita 
food  supplies  in  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, and  Bulgaria  appear  to 
have  been  not  far  short  of  prewar 
levels,  despite  large  exports  of  grain 
from  Rumania.  Hungary  and  Bul- 
garia had  to  import  wheat.  In  their 
trade  with  the  Free  World,  all 
three  countries  were  small  net  ex- 
porters of  meat  and  eggs  in  1955. 

Production 

At  the  root  of  the  food  supply 
problem  is  the  failure  to  expand 


output,  which  remains  below  the 
prewar  average.  Once  an  important 
food-exporting  region,  the  satellite 
area  now  produces  less  than  it  con- 
sumes. Per  capita  food  production 
in  the  south  has  generally  exceeded 
consumption  in  recent  years,  but 
surpluses  have  been  smaller  than 
before  the  war  and  could  not  offset 
the  deficits  in  the  north. 

Agricultural  policy  in  all  the 
satellites  has  aimed  at  increasing 
production.  It  has  also  aimed, 
however,  at  the  socialization  of 
agriculture.  Efforts  to  force  pro- 
ducers into  collectives  and  to 
regiment  agriculture  have  been  re- 
sponsible in  large  part  lor  the 
failure  of  output  to  recover  to  pre- 
war levels.  State  farms  and  col- 
lectives have  been  favored  in  the 
allocation  of  farm  equipment  and 
fertilizers  and  in  the  assignment 
of  compulsory  delivery  quotas. 
Other  forms  of  pressure  have  also 
been  used  to  spread  these  systems 
of  farming.  Yet  in  1955  they  still 
accounted  for  less  than  one-third 
of  the  cropland,  in  the  satellite 
area  as  a  whole,  the  proportion 
ranging  from  as  high  as  two-thirds 
in  Bulgaria  to  hardly  one-fifth  in 
Poland.  And  this  measure  of 
"success"  was  obtained  only  at  the 
cost  of  stifling  the  individual 
farmer's  incentive  to  produce  more 
food. 

Furthermore,  agriculture  has 
been  handicapped  by  the  over- 
emphasis placed  on  the  creation  or 
expansion  of  heavy  industry.  This 
has  resulted  in  drastic  disparities 
between  industrial  and  farm  prices, 
shortages  of  farm  labor,  and  limita- 
tions on  the  provision  of  farm 
equipment  and  fertilizer.  Except 
in  East  Germany  and  Poland,  con- 
sumption of  fertilizers  is  larger 
than  before  the  war,  but  still  small 
when  judged  by  standards  prevail- 
ing in  northwestern  Europe.  The 
number  of  tractors  is  higher  than 
before  the  war  in  all  the  satellites, 
yet  in  1955  the  area  as  a  whole 
still  had  only  one  tractor  per  500 
acres  of  cropland.  Farm  mechani- 
zation is  most  advanced  in  East 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland,    which    together  possess 
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U.S.  Farm  Exports 
May  Set  New  Records 


twice  as  many  tractors  per  acre  of 
cropland  as  the  southern  satellites. 
But  even  in  the  north  technical 
progress  is  slow  and  does  not  offset 
labor  shortages. 

Finally,  satellite  agriculture  has 
suffered  from  a  number  of  unfavor- 
able growing  seasons  during  the 
1950's.  Weather  conditions  for  the 
1955  harvest  were  reasonably  good, 
but  the  1956  grain  harvest  in  parts 
of  the  north  was  damaged  by  an 
unusually  rainy  summer,  whereas 
crops  in  many  parts  of  the  south 
were  hit  by  drought. 

Trade 

In  view  of  the  reduced  grain 
output  and  the  pressure  that  politi- 
cal developments  have  exerted  to- 
ward improvement  of  the  low 
living  standards  in  all  the  satellite 
countries,  this  area  is  likely  to  im- 
port more  and  export  less  this 
season  than  in  1955.  In  that  year, 
net  imports  included  3  million  to 
4  million  tons  of  grain  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Free  World, 
substantial  quantities  of  fats  and 
oils,  and  a  little  processed  milk. 
Known  trade  includes  the  follow- 
ing net  exports  to  the  Free  World 
in  1955:  84,000  tons  of  sugar, 
57,000  tons  of  meat,  and  25,000  tons 
of  eggs. 

By  reducing  exports,  Poland 
could  increase  commercialized  sup- 
plies of  meat  and  eggs.  Producer 
resistance  to  compulsory  grain  de- 
liveries, however,  may  necessitate 
imports  of  grain  exceeding  the 
million  tons  taken  last  year.  Both 
Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany 
may  also  need  to  import  more  food 
if  consumption  levels  are  to  be 
improved.  East  Germany's  plans 
for  abolishing  food  rationing  this 
season,  partly  based  on  increased 
imports  from  other  satellite  coun- 
tries, will  now  depend  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  increasing  imports  from 
outside  the  area.  If  the  drought 
damage  to  crops  in  the  south  has 
been  as  severe  as  now  indicated, 
Rumania  and  probably  Bulgaria 
will  not  only  be  unable  to  spare 
grain  for  export  but  may  have  to 
import.  The  relief  needs  of  Hun- 
gary are  large  and  urgent. 


U.S.  agricultural  exports  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  are 
expected  to  set  new  records,  both  in 
volume  and  in  value. 

This  optimistic  prospect  was  pre- 
sented by  Clayton  E.  Whipple,  Acting 
Administrator,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  at  the  34th  USDA  Agricul- 
tural Outlook  Conference  in  No- 
vember. 

"We  have  had  3  years  of  steadily 
improving  agricultural  exports,"  Mr. 
Whipple  said.  "Any  projection  for  the 
future  must  take  into  account  the 
troubled  international  situation.  How- 
ever, even  before  the  outbreaks  in 
Poland  and  Hungary,  and  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  Middle  East,  it  became 
apparent  that  this  would  be  a  fourth 
year  of  improvement.  .  .  . 

"Last  year  the  volume  of  our  agri- 
cultural exports  was  the  highest  in  29 
years.  Even  prior  to  the  new  emer- 
gency, there  was  prospect  of  a  further 
increase  in  1956-57  export  volume  of 
some  25  percent,  bringing  a  level  far 
above  any  year  in  U.S.  export  history. 

"Current  emergencies  indicate  prob- 
ability of  an  even  greater  increase, 
though  the  full  effect  of  today's  ten- 
sions cannot  yet  be  determined. 

"On  a  value  basis,  we  look  for 
farm  exports  in  1956-57  to  exceed  the 
$4.1  billion  record  established  in 
1951-52." 

Contributing  factors  include: 

•  Abundant  supplies  put  the  United 
States  in  a  favorable  export  position. 

•  Current  prosperity  and  economic 
expansion  of  many  countries  mean 
better  buying  ability. 

•  U.S.  Government  programs  are 
helping  to  move  farm  products.  Most 
important  of  these  is  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  program  to  sell 
stocks  at  competitive  export  prices. 
This  especially  aids  cotton  and  wheat. 
Also,  large  amounts  of  products  are 
exported  under  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies, barter,  and  foreign  relief 
grants. 

•  World's  increasing  population 
means  more  customers.   World  popu- 


lation is  now  put  at  2.7  billion,  up  23 
percent  from  1935-39  average. 

•  Other  factors  include  less  expan- 
sion of  some  competitive  foreign  crops, 
stimulated  demand  for  some  commodi- 
ties due  to  lower  prices,  and  increased 
export  prospect  for  some  U.S.  prod- 
ucts—as wheat  and  citrus,  due  to  un- 
favorable weather  in  Western  Europe. 

•  World  tensions,  especially  the 
Suez  crisis,  may  lead  to  Western 
Europe  building  larger  stocks  of  essen- 
tial foods  and  fibers  if  sufficient  ocean 
shipping  is  available.  But  this  could 
mean  smaller  exports  later. 

Outlook  by  commodities: 

Wheat  exports  may  exceed  400 
million  bushels,  highest  in  5  years,  re- 
sulting in  smaller  U.S.  carryover. 

Rice  exports  should  reach  a  new 
record  level,  about  double  last  year's 
1.1  billion  pounds.  Surpluses  from 
1953,  '54,  '55  crops  apparently  will 
be  liquidated. 

Feed  grain  exports  will  be  high  this 
year,  but  under  last  year's  record  8.4 
million  tons. 

Cotton  exports,  rebounding  after 
being  undersold  by  foreign  growths, 
may  be  highest  in  23  years.  Outlook 
is  for  exports  of  about  6.5  million 
bales,  triple  last  year's  total. 

Tobacco  exports  are  expected  to  be 
around  500  million  pounds,  down  13 
percent  from  last  year's  very  high 
level. 

Fats  and  oils  exports  are  expected 
to  remain  heavy,  except  for  flaxseed 
and  linseed  oil.  Prospect  is  for  soy- 
bean exports  to  be  up;  cottonseed 
and  soybean  oils,  like  last  year;  lard, 
tallow,  and  grease  to  decline  mod- 
erately. 

Livestock  and  meat  products  export 
prospects  are  favorable. 

Dairy  exports,  especially  butter, 
may  be  down  some  but  most  products 
will  hold  last  year's  gains. 

Eggs  and  poultry  products  will  be 
up  some  from  last  year. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  having  a 
good  export  season. 
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What's  Ahead  for 
Middle  East  Cotton? 


It's  not  a  serious  competitor  today 
In  five  years  it  could  be 

By  WILLIAM  E.  CHRISTIAN,  JR.  As  economist  for  the  Cotton  Di- 
vision of  FAS,  Mr.  Christian  last  summer  made  an  extensive  trip  through 
the  Middle  East  to  study  cotton  developments  in  the  Moslem  countries. 
Traveling  by  plane,  car,  desert  carryall,  sometimes  in  120°  heat,  Mr. 
Christian  ranged  from  Turkey's  Anatolian  plains  to  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  flat  lands  of  Pakistan.  His  report,  based  on  first- 
hand information,  is  condensed  in  the  following  article. 


The  author,  left,  and  James  Howard, 
U.S.  agricultural  attache,  don  Arab 
headgear  as  protection  against  dust 
storms  in  the  Middle  East. 


No  country  in  the  Middle  East 
today  offers  serious  competi- 
tion to  U.S.  cotton— or  is  likely  to 
do  so  within  the  next  5  years.  But 
these  Moslem  countries— Turkey, 
Syria,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Pakistan- 
show  a  potential  for  cotton  that 
in  the  years  ahead  could  give  the 
Middle  East  a  strong  position  in 
the  international  cotton  market. 

A  glance  at  what  has  happened 
since  the  prewar  years  indicates  the 
almost  phenomenal  progress  that 
cotton  has  been  making.  In  1934- 
38  the  five  countries  together  pro- 


duced an  average  of  around  1.5 
million  bales  annually.  By  1955 
this  figure  had  risen  to  2,729,000 
bales,  and  the  estimate  for  the 
1955-56  crop  year  is  even  greater. 
Domestic  consumption  has  gone 
up,  as  might  be  expected,  but  not 
as  fast  as  exports  have  increased. 
Also,  during  this  same  period, 
cotton  in  two  countries— Syria  and 
West  Pakistan— has  moved  into  first 
place  as  an  earner  of  foreign  ex- 
change. 

So  significant  are  the  intangibles 
in  this  area  of  the  world  that  it 
is  difficult  to  chart  with  any  cer- 
tainty the  future  of  cotton  produc- 
tion. But  firsthand  investigations 
verify  previous  impressions  of  the 
strong  staying  power  of  cotton  in 
these  countries,  and  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  even  further  reduc- 
tions in  world  cotton  prices  will 
not  cause  them  to  stop  growing 
cotton,  though  they  might  curtail 
the  investment  required  to  bring 
new  resources  into  cotton  produc- 
tion. 

Different  as  the  five  countries  are, 
they  are  alike  in  that  all  of  them 
are    predominantly  agricultural, 


from  the  standpoint  of  the  number 
of  persons  dependent  upon  agri- 
culture for  a  living,  and  all  fall 
more  or  less  into  the  category  of 
underdeveloped  countries.  Further- 
more, their  development  must 
proceed  in  such  a  fashion  that  their 
agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
economic  segments  remain  in  bal- 
ance, lest  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment result.  But  as  these  countries 
move  forward  in  their  economic 
development,  cotton  expansion  ap- 
pears inevitable.  Not  only  are  the 
growing  conditions  in  the  Middle 
East  more  favorable  to  cotton  pro- 
duction, but  there's  a  ready  market 
open  to  any  country  that  can  pro- 
duce low-priced  cotton. 

Before  they  can  achieve  any  real 
success  in  cotton  growing,  these 
Middle  East  countries  have  many 
obstacles  to  overcome.  Probably 
the  worst  is  lack  of  know-how  at 
the  farm  level.  In  all  of  the  coun- 
tries there  are  "experts"  who  know- 
how  to  grow  cotton,  but  it  will  be 
years  before  this  knowledge  perco- 
lates down  to  the  average  farmer. 
Irrigation  and  soil  salinity  are  also 
problems  that  all  five  counties  are 
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Photos  from  National  Cotton  Council 


Water  wheel  built  by  ancient  Romans 
is  still  used  in  Syria.   Irrigation  is  the 
key  to  cotton  growing  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries. 


Roller  gins  like  these  in  Aleppo,  Syria, 
are  rapidly  being  replaced  by  the 
faster  and   more  efficient  saw  gins. 


tackling,  but  it  will  take  time  be- 
fore the  arid  land  is  made  produc- 
tive. Control  of  insects  is  crucial. 
Once  a  crop  is  destroyed— as  has 
happened  many  times— the  farmers 
get  discouraged  and  give  up.  Then 
there  are  other  problems,  like  the 
land  tenure  system,  with  its  low 
wages  and  lack  of  incentive  to  im- 


prove the  land;  the  somewhat  crude 
marketing  systems,  which  fail  to 
reward  the  quality  producer;  and 
lastly,  the  general  political  instabil- 
ity of  the  area  as  a  whole. 

Should  the  political  situation  be- 
come relatively  stable— within  each 
country  and  within  the  area  as  a 
whole— the  cotton  production  po- 
tential of  each  of  the  five  countries 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Syria.  Of  all  the  countries  Syria 
has  advanced  most  rapidly  in  the 
production  of  cotton,  most  of  the 
gain  occurring  in  the  last  5  years. 
What  happens  in  the  future  will 
depend  upon  three  factors:  irriga- 
tion, mechanization,  and  labor- 
plus,  of  course,  world  cotton  prices. 
Syria's  greatest  potential  for  irri- 
gation lies  in  the  Euphrates  and 
Khabour  Rivers,  but  since  most  of 
the  irrigation  is  financed  by  private 
funds,  expansion  of  irrigated  land 
will  depend  upon  the  availability 
of  these  funds.  As  for  labor,  at 
the  present  level  of  operations  the 
supply  is  sufficient;  further  expan- 
sion would  create  a  problem  unless 
more  mechanization  takes  place. 
But  mechanization  requires  large 
capital  investments,  so  that  ex- 
panded cotton  production  would 
then  be  competing  for  the  use  of 
capital  with  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

Though  cotton  is  a  risky  enter- 


prise in  some  areas  of  Syria,  on 
the  whole  it  has  been  extremely 
profitable  for  the  country.  Since 
1951,  production  has  risen  from 
200,000  to  a  half  million  bales  a 
year.  A  drop  in  cotton  prices  to 
around  20  cents  a  pound  would 
halt  expansion  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  money  available  for 
financing  new  land  development 
and  for  mechanization.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  reduce  the 
advantage  that  cotton  now  holds 
over  such  competing  crops  as  wheat 
and  barley,  unless  there  were  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  prices 
received  for  these  products. 

Cotton,  however,  is  Syria's  chief 
earner  of  foreign  exchange;  more- 
over, it  is  a  quality  cotton  that 
competes  well  with  the  bulk  of 
world  cotton.  So,  barring  political 
troubles,  or  serious  insect  damage, 
or  a  serious  drop  in  cotton  prices, 
Syria  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  increase  its  cotton  production  to 
around  1  million  bales  annually 
within  the  next  5  to  10  years. 

Pakistan.  Like  Syria,  Pakistan 
depends  largely  on  cotton  for  its 
foreign  earnings.  Grown  entirely 
in  West  Pakistan,  cotton  competes 
for  agricultural  resources  with 
both  sugarcane  and  wheat— prin- 
cipally the  latter.  But,  on  the 
average,  cotton  is  from  20  to  30 
percent  more  profitable  to  the 
farmer  than  wheat,  and  almost 
twice  as  profitable  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  since  it  derives  consider- 
able income  from  the  cotton  export 
tax.  In  fact,  cotton  is  the  only 
major  agricultural  commodity  pro- 
duced in  West  Pakistan  for  which 
a  substantial  export  market  exists. 
Thus,  it  is  almost  imperative  for 
the  country's  economic  develop- 
ment, as  outlined  in  its  recently 
announced  Five  Year  Plan,  that  ex- 
ports of  cotton  or  cotton  goods  be 
maintained. 

Immediate  prospects  for  expan- 
sion are  not  too  optimistic.  Though 
the  Plan  foresees  a  32  percent  in- 
crease above  present  production, 
10  percent  is  about  all  that  can  be 
expected  within  the  next  5  years. 
Acreage  expansion  is  limited  by 
water  resources;  though  the  country 
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U.S.  To  Sell  Italy  $60.8  Million 
Of  Farm  Surpluses  Under  P.L.  480 


Italian  Foreign  Minister  Gaetano  Martino  and  U.S.  Ambassador  Clare  Boothe  Luce, 
cheerful  after  signing  a  $60.8-million  P.L.  480  agreement  Oct.  30.    Italy  will  pay 
lire  for  U.S.  cotton,  vegetable  oils,  corn,  and  tobacco. 


has  irrigation  plans,  these  are  not 
expected  to  materialize  before  1970. 
Yields  could  be  increased,  but  with 
cotton  growing  in  Pakistan  still 
relatively  primitive  in  technique, 
no  fantastic  gains  are  likely  to  be 
made  for  some  time.  Yet  it  would 
be  wrong  to  dismiss  Pakistan's 
cotton  potential  lightly.  Within  15 
years,  given  favorable  conditions, 
the  country  could  reasonably  in- 
crease cotton  production  100  to  150 
percent. 

Iran.  Cotton  gives  Iran  a  greater 
return  per  acre  than  any  other 
competitive  farm  crop,  but  any 
increase  in  exports  during  the 
next  5  years  is  problematical— at 
most,  the  increase  would  total  no 
more  than  2  to  3  percent  a  year. 
The  government's  research  pro- 
gram on  improved  varieties  is  off 
to  a  good  start;  an  educational  pro- 
gram has  been  developed;  and 
assistance  is  being  given  to  the 
financing  of  cotton  production,  dis- 
tribution of  better  seed,  and  the 
encouragement  of  better  market- 
ing systems.  Several  small  irriga- 
tion projects  also  are  underway. 

But,  these  efforts  are  offset  by 
the  same  obstacles  that  are  retard- 
ing the  other  Middle  East  coun- 
tries—lack of  know-how,  absentee 
ownership,  and  so  forth— except 
that  in  Iran  they  appear  to  be  mag- 
nified. If  the  government  can 
remove  these  agricultural  blocks, 
Iran,  in  time,  may  boost  its  cotton 
exports  by  at  least  50  percent  or 
more. 

Iraq.  Production  of  cotton  in 
Iraq  is  very  limited— around  30,000 
bales  annually.  Iraq,  however,  is 
in  a  good  financial  position,  thanks 
to  its  oil  revenues.  Under  a  gov- 
ernment development  board  $1 
billion  from  oil  earnings  will  be 
plowed  back  into  the  soil  in  the 
next  5  years  in  the  form  of  irriga- 
tion, drainage,  extension  work, 
crop  research,  and  such.  None  of 
these  projects  is  moving  fast  enough 
to  have  any  substantial  effect  on 
cotton  production  within  the  next 
few  years.  But  in  the  long  run, 
Iraq  may  well  produce  cotton  as 
a  major  agricultural  product. 


Turkey  and  Greece 
Harvest  Larger  Fig  Crops 

More  figs  were  produced  in  Turkey 
and  Greece  this  year,  but  fewer  in 
Portugal. 

Turkish  estimates  indicate  a  record 
1956  dried  pack  of  44,000  short  tons. 
About  11,000  tons  of  the  current  crop 
are  expected  to  be  suitable  for  ship- 
ment as  paste  to  the  United  States. 

The  Greek  dried  fig  pack  is  esti- 


Turkey.  A  rapidly  expanding 
textile  industry  has  progressively 
reduced  the  importance  of  Turkey 
as  a  U.S.  competitor  in  the  world 
cotton  market.  Cotton  consump- 
tion in  Turkish  mills  mounted  to 
a  half  million  bales  this  past  season, 
while  Turkey's  cotton  exports 
fell  from  433,000  bales  in  1952-53 
to  less  than  150,000  in  1955-56. 

This  situation  is  apt  to  continue. 
Turkey's  delicate  foreign  exchange 
position  and  its  internal  inflation 
prohibit  the  government  from 
allocating  foreign  exchange  for 
such  production  essentials  as  farm 


mated  as  32,000  short  tons,  4,000  tons 
more  than  last  year.  Hot  dry  weather 
during  the  growing  season  and  through 
the  drying  stage  kept  disease  and 
insect  infestation  to  a  minimum.  As 
a  result,  the  percentage  of  discards 
was  reduced  substantially. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Portuguese 
dried  fig  crop  was  damaged  by  wet 
weather  during  the  drying  season. 
The  edible  pack,  estimated  at  8,000 
short  tons,  is  about  3,000  tons  less 
than  last  year. 


machinery,  fertilizers,  and  insecti- 
cides. Consequently  the  prospect 
of  Turkey's  increasing  cotton  ex- 
ports is  poor;  a  further  decrease  is 
more  likely  to  occur. 

Over  the  next  5  to  10  years  some 
expansion  may  take  place.  How- 
ever, if  the  Turkish  economy  is 
able  to  make  the  adjustments  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  greater  cotton 
production,  the  expansion  that  is 
achieved  will  probably  fall  short 
of  the  increased  requirements  of 
the  domestic  textile  industry. 
Eventually  Turkey  might  even  be- 
come an  importer  of  raw  cotton. 
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Kenya  Emerges  From  Its  Troubles 
With  An  Expanding  Economy 

By  ROBERT  C.  MONCURE 
Africa  and  Middle  East  Analysis  Branch 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Kenya,  famous  as  a  big  game  hunter's  paradise,  is  slightly  smaller  than  the 
combined  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  In  the  arid  north,  constituting 
two-thirds  of  the  country,  live  nomadic  tribes  and  their  large  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats.  The  southern  third  contains  the  cultivated  crops,  most  of 
the  population,  and  the  best  soils.  Only  about  43,000  of  Kenya's  6  million 
people  are  Europeans.  The  remainder  are  Africans,  except  for  a  small  group 
of  Indians,  Pakistanis,  and  Arabs. 


T7'  ENYA,    TERRORIZED    SINCE  1952 

by  the  Mau  Mau  campaign 
of  violence,  has  at  last  reached  a 
peaceful  settlement  and  is  emerg- 
ing from  these  troubled  years  with 
an  expanding  economy.  Despite 
the  labor  shortage,  Kenya's  agricul- 
tural production  has  held  up  sur- 
prisingly well— and  in  the  case  of 
certain  crops,  has  even  made  im- 
portant advances.  Also,  its  industry 
and  business,  both  negligible  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II,  now  account 
for  15  percent  of  the  national  cash 
income. 

Traditionally    an  agricultural 


land,  without  primary  power  or 
exploited  mineral  resources,  Kenya 
relies  almost  entirely  upon  its 
farm  commodities  for  export  in- 
come. Grown  predominantly  on 
European-owned  farms,  they  con- 
stitute 90  percent  of  Kenya's  an- 
nual exports.  In  1952,  at  the  start 
of  the  Mau  Mau  revolt,  these  ex- 
ports, excluding  those  to  Uganda 
and  Tanganyika,  totaled  $72,218,- 
000.  During  the  years  of  fighting 
they  dropped  considerably;  then  in 
1955,  as  order  was  restored,  they 
climbed  back  to  $71,868,000,  slight- 
ly below  the  1952  figure. 


The  Colony  and  Protectorate  of 
Kenya  is  a  British  dependency  in  East 
Africa,  immediately  south  of  Ethiopia. 
Overshadowed  by  17,000-foot  snow- 
capped Mt.  Kenya  and  somewhat 
lower  Mt.  Elgon,  it  is  a  land  of  con- 
trasts in  climate,  topography,  and 
agriculture— its  crops  ranging  from  the 
coconuts  and  mangroves  of  the  coastal 
area  upward  through  sisal,  coffee,  tea, 
pyrethrum,  and  corn  to  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  cattle  at  8,000  to  9,000 
feet. 


Kenya's  primary  export  products 
are  coffee,  tea,  corn,  butter,  py- 
rethrum, wattle  bark,  hides  and 
skins,  sisal,  cotton,  and  in  most 
years,  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  Of 
these,  two  crops— coffee  and  tea- 
have  expanded  significantly,  while 
four  others  are  well  ahead  of  the 
1952  export  figure.  Examining  this 
upward  swing,  certain  interesting 
developments  appear  which  may 
have  bearing  on  Kenya's  future 
potentialities  in  world  agricultural 
trade. 

Coffee,  for  example,  is  Kenya's 
leading  export,  and  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  its  most  spectacular 
crop.  With  a  record  production 
of  23,000  tons,  or  425,000  bags, 
for  the  1955-56  crop  season,  Kenya 
growers  nearly  doubled  their  pro- 
duction of  the  preceding  year. 

Most  of  this  increased  produc- 
tion took  place  on  the  European- 
owned  coffee  acreage,  now  totaling 
over  59,000  acres.  But  African- 
owned  coffee  acreage  is  expanding 
rapidly.  In  1951  it  amounted  to 
only  1,725  acres.  By  1955  it  had 
increased  to  7,759,  with  nearly 
30,000  licensed  growers.  And  under 
the  territory's  expansion  plan,  the 
goal  is  71,500  acres  by  1968. 

With  coffee  exports,  from  both 
European-  and  African-owned 
farms,  valued  at  $24.9  million  for 
1955,  Kenya  in  the  future  may  find 
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Picking  coffee  cherries  on  a   plantation   near  Nairobi. 
Coffee  is  Kenya's  leading  export. 


Photos  from  Kenya  Information  D 

On  the  European-owned  farms  in  the  Highlands,  many 
African  workers  have  learned  to  handle  farm  machinery. 


coffee  an  even  greater  money-maker 
than  it  is  today. 

Tea,  the  territory's  second  most 
valuable  export,  also  attained  rec- 
ord production  in  1955,  when  19 
million  pounds  were  produced  and 
exports  totaled  $7.7  million.  Pro- 
duction is  steadily  increasing  on 
the  European  estates,  and  a  small 
beginning  has  been  made  on  the 
African-owned  farms  toward  the 
goal  of  12,000  acres  in  tea.  Long- 
range  planning  visualizes  a  total 
production  of  100  million  pounds 
a  year  for  British  East  Africa,  with 
more  than  half  of  this  in  Kenya. 

Wattle  bark  and  pyrethrum, 
both  leading  exports,  have  made 
significant  gains  since  1952.  Used 
for  tanning,  wattle  bark  exports 
amounted  to  $7.1  million  in  1955. 
As  the  world's  largest  producer  of 
pyrethrum,  the  chief  ingredient  of 
nontoxic  insecticides,  Kenya  more 
than  doubled  its  exports  of  this 
product  in  the  3-year  period.  Both 
wattle  bark  and  pyrethrum  are 
now  sold  largely  in  extract  form  as 
a  result  of  Kenya's  postwar  de- 
velopment of  secondary  industries. 

Conspicuous  also  for  their  steady 
upward  trend  are  butter  and  hides 
and  skins.  In  1955,  more  than  3 
million  pounds  of  canned  and  fresh 
butter  went  to  the  United  King- 
dom, Southern  Rhodesia,  the  Bel- 
gian  Congo,   and   the  adjoining 


territories  of  Uganda  and  Tan- 
ganyika. Exports  of  hides  and 
skins,  principally  an  African  cash 
income  item,  were  valued  at  $3.6 
million  in  1955  compared  with  $3.1 
million  in  1952.  Unfortunately, 
this  increase  in  hides  and  skins  has 
not  resulted  in  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  amount  of  beef 
processed  locally.  Most  native- 
African  cattle  owners  still  think  of 
cattle  in  terms  of  numbers  rather 
than  quality  and  as  a  sign  of  social 
prestige  rather  than  a  source  of 
cash  income.  With  a  cattle  popu- 
lation of  6.6  million,  plus  about 
5  million  goats  and  3-4  million 
sheep,  a  change  in  this  attitude 
would  not  only  raise  the  African 
farmer's  standard  of  living  but 
enable  the  territory  to  export  more 
meat  and  meat  products. 

Other  Agricultural  Exports 

Not  all  of  Kenya's  export  crops 
have  fared  this  well.  Sisal,  ordi- 
narily the  third-ranking  export 
product,  dropped  in  value  from 
$12.4  million  in  1952  to  $5.5  mil- 
lion in  1955,  primarily  because  of 
the  lower  world  prices  for  this 
fiber.  Cotton,  grown  principally 
on  native-African  farms  in  the 
Coastal  and  Lake  Victoria  regions, 
suffered  a  similar  decline— though 
not  as  great— because  of  decreased 
world  prices. 


Above,  at  a  pyrethrum  cooperative, 
members  carry  freshly  picked  flowers 
into  the  drying  hut.  Be/ow,  tea-plucker 
at  work  in  the  Kericho  district.  Kenya 
plans  to  boost  tea  production. 
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Corn,  the  principal  item  in  the 
native-African  diet  as  well  as  an 
export  crop,  has  shown  a  varied 
pattern.  After  a  good  year  in  1952, 
corn  exports— principally  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  West  Ger- 
many—dropped in  1953  because 
of  a  drought,  and  imports  were 
necessary;  then  in  1954,  under  the 
impetus  of  good  weather  and  guar- 
anteed prices  for  marketed  produc- 
tion, exports  rose,  and  in  1955 
were  just  short  of  the  1952  level. 

Wheat  exports,  never  large,  have 
dropped  off  entirely,  and  even  ex- 
ports of  wheat  flour  and  meal  to 
the  neighboring  British  territories 
are  down  because  of  the  poor  crop 
in  1955-56.  Despite  plans  for 
doubling  wheat  production,  the 
trend  toward  increased  consump- 
tion of  wheat,  both  in  Kenya  and 
adjoining  British  territories,  makes 
it  unlikely  that  Kenya  will  become 
a  competitor  in  the  world  wheat 
market. 

Outlook:  Optimistic 

Barring  a  recurrence  of  Man 
Mau  troubles,  Kenya  can  afford  to 
be  optimistic  about  its  future  for 
three  very  good  reasons:  First,  as 
Kenya's  plan  for  intensification  of 
native-African  agriculture  begins  to 
pay  off,  cash  crops  will  increase 
and  the  African  standard  of  living 
will  go  up;  second,  Kenya  has 
upped  substantially  its  income 
from  business  and  industry  and  is 
prepared  to  make  further  capital 
investments;  and  third,  Kenya's 
trade  with  its  neighbors,  Uganda 
and  Tanganyika,  is  likely  to  show 
even  greater  increase. 

Swynnerton  Plan 

Before  the  Mau  Mau  trouble 
started,  Kenya,  conscious  of  the 
needs  of  its  native-African  farm 
population  evolved  the  Swynnerton 
Plan,  costing  $19.6  million,  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  is  to 
contribute  $14  million.  Held  up 
by  the  bitter  warfare,  it  did  not 
go  into  effect  until  1954,  yet 
progress  has  already  been  made. 

Basically,  the  Plan  calls  for  in- 
tensification of  African  agriculture, 
with    a    goal    of    increasing  the 


farmer's  cash  crops  at  the  same 
time  as  it  improves  his  subsistence 
farming.  Improved  crop  produc- 
tion and  land  use  practices,  crop 
rotation,  pasture  and  animal  im- 
provement, and,  above  all,  the 
gradual  change  from  tribal  land 
tenure  to  individual  ownership— 
these  are  all  part  of  the  Plan. 

Industrial  Development 

The  second  factor  in  Kenya's 
expanding  economy— its  industrial 
development— is  also  comparatively 
recent.  Prior  to  1946  little  indus- 
try existed  in  Kenya  apart  from 
the  processing  of  sisal,  coffee,  wheat, 
sugar,  and  corn;  saw-milling;  and 
some  light  engineering  works.  But 
since  the  war  there  has  been  steady 
industrial  development,  mainly  in 
secondary  manufacturing  and  pro- 
cessing industries  based  on  locally 
available  or  imported  raw  ma- 
terials. 

Further  development  depends 
upon  a  greater  supply  of  electric 
power  and  more  wage-earning 
workers.  The  first  of  these  prob- 
lems will  be  solved  when  the 
electric  line  to  Kenya  from  Owens 
Falls  in  Uganda  is  completed.  The 
answer  to  the  second  will  be 
gradual. 

Kenya  is  fortunate  in  its  capital 
city,  Nairobi.  Once  nothing  but 
a  trading  town  and  starting  point 
for  big-game  expeditions,  it  is  now 
the  business,  industrial,  and  gov- 
ernmental administrative  center  for 
all  British  East  Africa— as  well  as 
a  popular  tourist  spot.  Income 
from  these  sources,  as  well  as  from 
British  loans  and  grants  and  from 
transportation  services  rendered  to 
Uganda  and  Tanganyika,  has  en- 
abled Kenya  to  make  heavy  capital 
investment  in  its  own  development, 
even  though  this  is  creating  a  large 
visible  trade  imbalance.  (Includ- 
ing trade  with  Uganda  and  Tan- 
ganyika, Kenya's  exports  in  1955 
were  valued  at  $88.7  million,  its 
imports  at  $216.9  million.) 

Trade  With  Neighbors 

To  Kenya's  advantage  are  the 
favorable  external  trade  balances 
of     Uganda     and  Tanganyika. 


Neither  territory  is  as  industrially 
advanced  as  Kenya,  consequently 
both  are  exporting  more  agricul- 
tural products  than  they  are  im- 
porting industrial  equipment  and 
manufactured  materials.  Kenya's 
proximity  and  its  transportation 
facilities  make  it  a  natural  source 
for  processed  foods  and  other 
manufactured  goods.  As  a  result, 
Kenya's  intra-territorial  exports 
have  jumped  from  $12.2  million  in 
1952  to  $16.8  million  in  1955- 
and  the  outlook  is  good  for  further 
trade  expansion. 

World  Trade  Relations 

Kenya's  international  trade  is 
also  increasing.  The  year  1955  saw 
exports,  excluding  territorial,  up 
by  $15.6  million  and  imports  by 
$31.3  million  from  the  previous 
year;  and,  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1956,  exports  jumped  nearly  50  per- 
cent, with  imports  showing  a  pro- 
portionate increase.  Among  its 
agricultural  imports  were  sugar- 
by  far  the  most  important— con- 
fectionery, malt,  fish,  canned  and 
dried  milk,  canned  and  dried  fruits, 
prepared  cereals,  nuts,  oilseeds, 
and  limited  quantities  of  rice. 

In  its  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States,  Kenya's  position  is 
unusual  in  that  its  imports  from 
the  United  States  for  the  last  2 
years  have  about  equaled  its  ex- 
ports to  this  country.  As  a  buyer 
of  Kenya's  agricultural  products, 
the  United  States  ranks  third,  with 
the  United  Kingdom  first,  and  West 
Germany  second. 

Principal  products  imported  by 
the  United  States  are  coffee— which 
doubled  in  both  volume  and  value 
in  1955— tea,  pyrethrum,  wattle 
bark  extract,  hides  and  skins,  and 
small  quantities  of  sisal.  Most  of 
Kenya's  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  industrial  in  nature.  In 
1953,  however,  Kenya  bought  U.S. 
corn  as  a  result  of  the  drought 
which  destroyed  part  of  its  own 
crop,  and  in  1954  its  agricultural 
imports  from  the  U.S.  totaled 
$100,000,  including  $61,000  of 
tobacco. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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NEW  LOOK 

For  Argentina's  Agriculture 


By  A.  G.  KEVORKIAN 
Latin  American  Analysis  Branch 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

T?OR    MORE    THAN    A    DECADE  the 

Argentine  Government  neg- 
lected its  agriculture  by  expending 
most  of  the  country's  resources  on 
industrial  expansion.  Today,  this 
policy  is  being  reversed.  In  order 
to  balance  the  two  segments  of  its 
economy,  Argentina's  present  Pro- 
visional Government  now  places 
its  hopes  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  country  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  its  agricultural  production 
and  trade.  And  since  Argentina 
and  the  United  States  are  com- 
petitors in  world  markets,  this 
emphasis  on  agriculture  has  par- 
ticular meaning  for  U.S.  farmers. 

Significant  in  Argentina's  agri- 
cultural program  is  the  Provisional 
Government's  new  5-year  plan. 
Incorporated  in  this  plan  are  the 
following  production  incentives, 
which  went  into  effect  this  year  and 
through  which  the  government  ex- 
pects to  achieve  its  goal: 

1.  Price  guarantees  to  producers 
have  been  substantially  increased 
over  1954-55  prices.  Wheat,  for 
example,  has  been  increased  50 
percent;  corn,  77.8;  cattle,  15;  and 
hogs  and  sheep,  14  percent. 

2.  The  peso  has  been  devalued 
through  the  establishment  of  a 
single  foreign  exchange  rate  of  18 
pesos  to  the  dollar,  applicable  to 
most  imports  and  exports.  This 
rate  is  more  favorable  to  trade  than 
the  previous  multiple  rates. 

3.  A  multilateral  trade  and  pay- 
ments agreement  has  been  put  into 
elfect  with  some  Western  European 
countries  whereby  payments  will  be 
in  transferrable  currencies. 


4.  IAPI,  the  State  Trading 
Agency,  has  been  liquidated  and 
state  trading  now  is  confined  prin- 
cipally to  wheat  through  INGE 
(National  Grain  and  Elevator  In- 
stitute) .  The  first  step  toward 
freeing  the  grain  trade  was  the 
creation  of  a  National  Grain  Board 
in  October. 

5.  An  agricultural  institute  has 
been  planned  to  develop  ways  of 
increasing  production. 

Production  Obstacles 

Despite  these  incentives,  Argen- 
tina must  overcome  a  number  of 
obstacles  before  its  agricultural 
production  and  exports  reach  their 
1935-39  level.  In  these  years  agri- 
cultural activities  accounted  for  24 
percent  of  the  gross  national 
product;  in  the  years  1950-54,  the 
proportion  declined  to  16  percent. 

A  serious  handicap  to  the  expan- 
sion of  agriculture  in  Argentina 
is  the  shift  in  population  from 
rural  to  urban  areas  that  started 
in  the  previous  administration, 
when  the  stress  was  on  industrial 
activity.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
significant  than  in  the  agricul- 
turally important  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires,  where  the  urban 
population  is  now  71.4  percent  of 
the  total.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
shortage  of  farm  labor. 

Aggravating  the  labor  shortage 
is  the  scarcity  of  farm  machinery 
and  implements.  Argentina's  own 
production  has  been  low  in  volume, 
expensive,  and  only  fair  in  quality, 
but  because  of  the  emphasis  on 
developing  local  industry  and  the 
need  to  conserve  foreign  exchange, 
imports  of  agricultural  machinery 
have  been  restricted.  Now,  how- 
ever, Argentina  may  have  to  seek 


a  loan  which  will  permit  imports 
of  agricultural  equipment. 

Argentina  also  suffers  from  fail- 
ure to  fully  exploit  its  petroleum 
resources.  Because  petroleum  im- 
ports cause  a  further  drain  on  the 
limited  foreign  exchange,  a  means 
will  be  sought  to  alleviate  this  situ- 
ation, either  through  government 
financing  or  private  enterprise. 

Transportation  is  a  handicap, 
too.  Both  railroad  and  highway 
systems  have  been  neglected  for  the 
past  several  years,  so  that  consider- 
able work  must  be  done  to  bring 
them  up  to  standard.  To  rehabili- 
tate its  existing  transportation 
system,  the  Argentine  Government 
has  just  received  a  substantial  loan 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
but  this  loan  is  not  large  enough 
to  extend  communications  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  where 
additional  lands  are  available  for 
agricultural  development. 

Storage  Is  Needed 

Expansion  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction will  require  more  storage 
facilities  on  the  farm,  at  collection 
centers,  and  at  ports  and  railroad 
terminals.  Though  adequate  for 
the  moment,  these  facilities  must 
be  maintained  and  extended,  to 
prevent  serious  marketing  delays 
from  breakdowns  or  capacity  lim- 
itations. 

Lastly,  the  richest  and  most 
intensively  cultivated  land  in 
Argentina  is  concentrated  in  the 
Pampa,  where  crops  and  livestock 
must  compete  for  the  available 
acreage.  This  so-called  grain  zone 
includes  40.5  percent  of  Argentina's 
farmland,  92  percent  of  annual 
crops,  58  percent  of  the  permanent 
crops,  76  percent  of  the  cattle,  and 
50  percent  of  the  sheep.    To  in- 
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crease  output  of  either  crops  or 
livestock,  then,  requires  a  better 
use  of  the  resources  of  this  area; 
lack  of  technological  progress  has 
been  a  retarding  factor. 

Significance  for  U.S. 

These  obstacles  are  more  or  less 
short-range  ones.  Assuming  that 
Argentina  can  surmount  them,  how 
will  the  country's  expanded  agri- 
culture affect  the  United  States? 
Since  the  United  States  and  Argen- 
tina produce  for  export  similar 
commodities,  which  are  marketed 
to  a  large  extent  in  Western 
European  countries,  unquestion- 
ably U.S.  farm  products  will  face 
increasing  competition— particular- 
ly grains,  fats  and  oils,  meat,  and 
dairy  products. 

Argentina  is  now  one  of  the 
"Big  Four"  producers  of  wheat 
along  with  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  and  is  an 
important  producer  of  various 
other  grains.  In  1955,  for  example, 
grain  exports  amounted  to  4.8  mil- 
lion tons,  3.5  million  of  which  were 
wheat.  Argentina's  fats  and  oils 
also  compete  in  international  mar- 
kets, linseed  oil  exports  alone 
amounting  to  167,000  tons  in  1955. 

Livestock  and  livestock  products 
are  particularly  important  foreign 
exchange  earners  for  Argentina. 
Meat  exports  in  1955  totaled  814 
million  pounds,  and,  in  the  first 
8  months  of  1956,  over  a  billion 
pounds  were  exported.  Of  the  im- 
portant dairy  products,  27  million 
pounds  of  butter,  84  million  pounds 
of  casein,  and  7  million  pounds  of 
cheese  found  their  place  in  the  in- 
ternational market  during  1955. 

How  soon  serious  competition 
will  materialize  is  not  easy  to  fore- 
cast. It  may  take  another  5  years 
before  the  immediate  handicaps 
can  be  eliminated.  Moreover,  the 
new  regime  in  Argentina  is  faced 
with  the  pressure  of  servicing  debts 
and  loan  funds.  But  by  liberating 
its  trade,  providing  production 
incentives,  and  fostering  tech- 
nological research,  Argentina  has 
set  in  motion  the  necessary  policy 
changes  to  expand  its  farm  trade 
over  the  long  range. 


The  price  gap  between  U.S.  cot- 
ton and  rayon  staple  fiber  in  the 
Western  European  market  has  nar- 
rowed considerably  since  last 
August.  In  two  countries  the  price 
of  cotton  has  even  dropped  below 
that  of  rayon.  These  facts  are 
revealed  in  a  recent  FAS  on-the- 
spot  appraisal  of  cotton-rayon  com- 
petition in  seven  of  the  most 
important  textile-producing  coun- 
tries. 

Cause  of  this  change  in  price  re- 
lationships was  the  special  U.S. 
cotton  export  program  designed  to 
dispose  of  CCC  (Commodity  Credit 
Corporation)  stocks  at  prices  com- 
petitive with  foreign  cottons. 

Prior  to  January  1956,  when  a 
short  staple  program  went  into 
effect,  U.S.  cotton  was  selling  in 
Europe  as  much  as  9  cents  a  pound 
above  foreign-produced  cotton  and 
up  to  12  cents  a  pound  higher  than 
the  European-produced  rayon 
fibers.  As  export  prices  of  U.S. 
short  staples  dropped  in  accord 
with  the  new  U.S.  cotton  export 
policy,  U.S.  cotton  became  more 
competitive  with  the  foreign  short 
staple  cottons  and  closer  in  price 
to  rayon  fibers. 

After  August  1,  1956,  when  the 
export  prices  of  all  U.S.  staple 
lengths  and  qualities  were  made  to 
tally  with  foreign  cotton  prices,  the 
price  advantage  of  rayon  was  wiped 
out  in  France  and  West  Germany 
and  narrowed  to  less  than  10  per- 
cent in  most  of  the  principal  textile- 
producing  countries  of  Western 
Europe. 

In  England,  for  example,  U.S. 
Middling  was  selling  for  12.2  cents 
a  pound  higher  than  rayon  staple 
in  December  1955.  Less  than  a  year 
later,  in  October  1956,  this  price 
gap  had  closed  to  1.5  cents  a  pound. 

In  West  Germany,  where  the 
price  differential  was  from  8.5  to 


10  cents  a  pound  in  December 
1955,  cotton  is  now  underselling 
rayon  by  approximately  2.3  cents 
a  pound. 

France  is  headed  in  the  same 
direction.  Last  March  U.S.  cotton 
was  10  cents  a  pound  more  than 
rayon.  At  the  present  time,  unless 
French  rayon  prices  are  reduced, 
it  looks  as  though  cotton  might 
gain  a  price  advantage  over  rayon 
staple. 

Italy  recently  lowered  rayon 
prices  to  keep  them  more  in  line 
with  cotton  prices.  But  even  with 
these  lower  rayon  prices,  the  dis- 
parity between  U.S.  cotton  and 
rayon  has  dropped  from  between 
8  and  10  cents  to  about  3.2  cents. 

What  the  reaction  of  Western 
Europe's  rayon  producers  will  be 
to  this  situation  and  the  effect  it 
will  have  on  rayon  pricing  and  pro- 
duction policies  cannot  be  deter- 
mined as  yet.  Producers  could  re- 
duce prices,  as  they  have  in  Italy, 
to  meet  lower  cotton  prices  and  to 
help  maintain  production  at  a  high 
operating  level.  But  if  lower  prices 
cut  profit  margins  too  much,  they 
might  find  it  more  expedient  to 
hold  prices  up  and  curtail  produc- 
tion schedules. 

There  is  also  the  question,  "Will 
cotton  consumption  gain  at  the  ex- 
pense of  rayon  when  price  is  not  a 
factor?"  So  far  this  has  not  been 
answered,  but  if  the  price  gap  be- 
tween these  two  fibers  diminishes 
further,  or  even  if  it  remains  as  it 
is  now,  cotton  will  probably  gain. 
One  thing  is  reasonably  certain. 
Increased  competition  between  cot- 
ton and  rayon  staple  fiber  in 
domestic  markets  will  intensify 
competition  among  the  world's 
rayon  producers  to  expand  their 
sales  in  the  export  market— a  mar- 
ket that  is  already  highly  competi- 
tive. 
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On  Its  "Hungry  Steppe" 

By  MARGARET  MILLER 
Foreign  Agricultural  Analysis  Division 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


The  Golodnaya  Steppe— or  "hungry 
steppe"  as  it  is  called— is  the  USSR's 
latest  development  project.  This  2.5- 
million-acre  wasteland  straddles  the 
borders  of  Uzbek  and  Kazakh  in  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Its  only  source  of  water  is 
the  Syr-Dar'ya  River. 


USSR  To  Grow 
More  Cotton 


Tn  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
Central  Asia  is  a  vast  desert  so 
desolate  most  of  the  year  that  it 
is  commonly  called  the  "Hungry 
Steppe."  Today,  this  barren  land, 
of  which  only  a  small  part  has  been 
reclaimed,  is  the  latest  target  in  the 
Soviet  Union's  gigantic  project  to 
develop  its  virgin  lands  for  agri- 
cultural crops.  Through  irrigation 
the  Soviet  Government  hopes  to 
cultivate  some  741,000  more  acres 
and  to  transform  the  steppe  into 
one  of  the  country's  most  important 
cotton-producing  regions.  In  so 
doing,  it  will  add  to  its  cotton 
acreage  by  about  14  percent. 

Geographically  known  as  the 
"Golodnaya  Steppe,"  this  2.5  mil- 
lion-acre waste  land  lies  both  in 
the  Uzbek  and  Kazakh  Republics. 
Triangular  in  shape,  it  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  a  mountain  range, 


on  the  west  by  the  desert  of  Kyzyl- 
Kum,  and  on  the  northeast  by  the 
Syr-Dar'ya,  the  seventh  largest  river 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
steppe's  only  source  of  water  for 
irrigation.  In  the  spring,  vegeta- 
tion covers  the  land  but  by  summer 
a  relentless  sun  has  left  it  bare 
and  parched;  hence,  its  name,  the 
"hungry  steppe." 

For  a  long  time  Russian  agricul- 
turists have  been  frustrated  by  this 
great  expanse  of  nonproductive 
land.  From  time  to  time  Tsarist 
governors  embarked  on  irrigation 
schemes,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Constantino- 
vich  Romanov  was  exiled  to  Tash- 
kent in  the  1880's  that  any  lasting 
results  were  achieved.  By  using 
experienced  men  and  attempting 
only  a  small  area,  the  Grand  Duke 
succeeded  in  building  a  canal  which 


irrigated  nearly  17,000  acres. 

In  the  years  following,  additional 
canals  were  built,  and  by  1956 
several  hundred  thousand  acres 
were  reported  to  have  been  added 
to  the  agricultural  area  of  the 
Hungry  Steppe.  But  how  much  is 
in  cotton  is  not  known. 

New  Program  Launched 

The  latest  move  came  last  Au- 
gust, when  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Council  of  Ministers  issued  a  decree 
launching  a  new  program  for  ex- 
panding crop  acreage  and  for  boost- 
ing production  of  cotton  during 
the  period  1956-62.  Previously  the 
Kazakh  SSR  had  transferred  to  the 
Uzbek  SSR  part  of  its  territory  in 
the  Hungry  Steppe— 494,000  acres 
are  now  in  Uzbek  and  248,000  in 
Kazakh— so  that  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  the  project  falls  to 
Uzbek,  the  Soviet  Union's  largest 
cotton-producing  Republic. 

Principal  feature  of  the  program 
is  the  construction  of  the  Central 
Golodnaya  Steppe  Canal,  with  an 
irrigation  network  designed  to  pro- 
vide water  to  390,000  acres.  Two 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Visiting  the  Novi  Sad  International  Fair  in  Yugoslavia  this 
fall,  Ralph  German,  USOM/Y  Food  and  Agriculture  officer, 
examines  a  garden  tractor  assembled  under  license  in 
Yugoslavia. 


Self-propelled  Hungarian  combine.    Like  the  other  ma- 
chinery on  this  page,  it  is  a  Fair  exhibit,  photographed 
by  Harold  L.  Koeller,  U.S.  agricultural  attache. 


Above,  Soviet  crawler  tractor;  below, 
Soviet  cornpicker.  Though  well  built, 
both  appeared  heavy  and  clumsy  com- 
pared with  similar  machines  of 
Western  design. 


Here's  What 

Looks  Like 

In  Eastern  Europe 


Yugoslav-built  ensilage  packer.  As  the  ensilage  is  packed,  the  metal  frame  rises 
to  form  the  top  of  the  pile.   No  netting  is  required. 
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MEXICO'S  AGRICULTURE 
COMPETES  WITH  OURS 


By  ANA  M.  GOMEZ  and  KATHRYN  H.  WYLIE 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  articles. 

t?or  the  past  5  years  Mexican  agriculture  has  been 
moving  into  a  more  competitive  position  with  U.S. 
agriculture.  Mexican  cotton,  formerly  a  minor  rival 
in  the  international  market,  has  mushroomed  since 
1950  and  is  now  the  country's  leading  export.  Wheat, 
which  only  a  short  time  ago  Mexico  was  importing 
from  us  at  a  rate  of  15  million  bushels  a  year,  is  now 
being  grown  so  extensively  in  Mexico  that  last  spring 
imports  of  U.S.  wheat  stopped  entirely.  And  other 
products— such  as  corn  and  livestock— though  they  have 
not  made  any  dramatic  increase,  are  slated  for  intensi- 


Mexico's  cotton  output 
and  exports  are 
increasing  rapidly 
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fied  development  that  may  bear  significant  results 
within  a  few  years. 

Credit  for  this  agricultural  expansion  goes  primarily 
to  Mexico's  irrigation  program,  which  in  the  past  20 
years  has  been  extended  to  where  it  now  supplies 
water  to  some  5.3  million  acres.  Practically  all  of 
Mexico's  cotton  and  much  of  its  wheat  are  grown 
on  irrigated  lands.  The  most  recent  stimulus  to  the 
production  of  these  two  crops— and  also  to  vegetable 
and  cattle  raising— has  come  from  the  irrigation  of 
the  country's  arid  regions  in  the  north  and  west.  Here 
the  most  spectacular  increases  have  taken  place,  re- 
sulting in  Mexico's  95-percent  increase  in  cotton  pro- 
duction and  45-percent  increase  in  wheat  since  1950. 

Water  for  Thirsty  Land 

Mexico's  newest  irrigation  project  in  the  west  is 
the  Fuerte  Valley  development  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa. 
Here  173,000  acres  were  opened  up  last  year  with  the 
completion  of  the  Miguel  Hidalgo  Dam,  and  by  1958 
the  irrigated  area  will  be  extended  to  over  a  half 
million  acres.  Of  the  land  irrigated  last  year,  almost  30 
percent  was  in  wheat,  more  than  a  fifth  in  cotton, 
another  fifth  in  sugarcane,  and  the  balance  in  chick- 
peas, beans,  tomatoes,  corn,  alfalfa,  and  chiles. 


Mexico's  wheat  output 
nearly  trebled  with 
new  irrigation  in 
past  decade 
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Photo  from  World  Bank 


Through  a  World  Bank  loan,  work 
is  under  way  to  extend  Mexico's  Pacific 
Railroad  farther  into  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing agricultural  northwest. 

The  Yaqui  and  Mayo  Valleys  in 
the  State  of  Sonora  have  been 
opened  up  for  cultivation  for  a 
somewhat  longer  time.  All  the  land 
in  the  Yaqui  Valley  is  now  cleared, 
and  the  Alvaro  Obregon  Dam  pro- 
vides irrigation  for  544,000  acres. 
In  the  Mayo  Valley,  irrigation  from 
the  Mocuzari  Dam  benefits  198,000 
acres,  and  water  from  wells  another 
370,000  acres,  bringing  the  total 
irrigated  area  in  the  State  to  1.3 
million  acres.  In  this  area,  too, 
wheat  and  cotton  are  the  principal 
crops. 

One  of  the  earliest  irrigation 
projects  was  in  the  Laguna,  the 
flood  plain  area  of  the  Nazas  River 
comprising  part  of  the  States  of 
Coahuila  and  Durango.  The  La- 
guna led  in  the  production  of 
cotton  until  the  late  1940's  when 
it  showed  a  relative  decline  in  the 
total  cotton  picture.  Nevertheless, 
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Photo  by  Kathryn  H.  Wylie 


Mexican  agricultural  agent  inspects 
diseased  cotton  in  the  Laguna,  where 
production  by  1955  had  more  than 
doubled  prewar  averages. 

by  1955  cotton  output  had  more 
than  doubled  prewar  averages;  and 
in  addition  the  area  had  expanded 
its  wheat,  grape,  and  dairy  produc- 
tion. Corn,  though  now  a  relatively 
small  crop,  has  promise  in  view  of 
the  new  varieties  which  are  ex- 
pected to  raise  yields  fivefold  per 
acre. 

Irrigation  has  given  Mexico's 
northwestern  States  a  frontier, 
boomtown  atmosphere  —  and  no- 
where is  this  more  evident  than  in 
the  Fuerte  Valley.  Population  in 
the  valley  has  about  doubled  in  the 
last  3  years.  Two  railroads  now 
cross  it,  one  going  to  the  U.S.  bor- 
der and  eventually  to  Topolo- 
bampo,  on  the  Pacific,  which  is  to 
be  developed  as  a  port.  Work  is 
also  progressing  on  a  highway  that 
will  bisect  the  valley  and  give  it 
highway  transportation  to  the  sea 
and  a  connection  with  the  north- 
south  highway  to  Nogales.  To 
service  the  new  business  that  is  de- 
veloping, the  town  of  Los  Mochis 
at  the  foot  of  the  valley  is  de- 
veloping rapidly,  and  has  a  pack- 
ing plant  for  tomatoes,  fruits  and 
juices,  and  vegetables— all  local 
products.  The  real  drive  is  directed 
toward  wheat  and  cotton. 


Cotton  production  has  followed 
the    water,    and    now  large-scale 
wheat  growing  is  turning  to  the 
irrigated    lands.    Wheat  produc- 
tion in  the  north  and  west,  for  ex- 
ample, has  gone  from  a  little  over 
50  percent  of  total  production  in 
1951  to  70  percent  in  1956.  Both 
wheat  and  cotton  in  these  areas  are 
almost  completely  mechanized.  In 
all  but  the  newly  opened  Fuerte  I 
Valley,   fertilizers  are  used  more 
widely,  and  in  many  sections  farm- 
ers are  following  crop  rotation  sys-  I 
tems.  A  few  farmers  are  even  grow-  j 
ing  green  manure  crops  to  improve  ; 
their  soils. 

Wheat   production  throughout 
the  country  has  been  accelerated  by  jj 
the  development  of  improved  vari- 
eties, government  subsidies,  and  re-  j 
strictions  on  imports.   These  fac- 
tors  —  plus  irrigation  —  have  given  ■ 
Mexico  an  estimated  wheat  crop  i 
of  40  million  bushels  for  1955-56, 
an  increase  of  one-quarter  over  the  ; 
record  crop  of  the  preceding  sea- 
son and  50  percent  higher  than  the 
harvest  of  1947.  Present  indications  ' 
are  that  plantings  in  November  and  ! 
December  of  this  year  exceed  those  | 
of  the  previous  year.  Supplies  of 
wheat  are  abundant  and  are  con-  ' 
sidered    sufficient    to    meet  con- 
sumption requirements  during  the  ! 
1956-57  marketing  year. 

Cotton  production,  on  the  other  I 
hand,  declined  in  1956  to  1,800,000  I 
bales,  or  19  percent  below  the  1955  ! 
harvest.    Unfavorable  weather  in 
the  Matamoros  district,  a  smaller  I 
area  planted  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  insufficient  water  in  Mexicali 
and  the  Laguna  are  the  principal 
reasons  for  this  reduction.  The 
Laguna  also  suffered  from  damage 
caused  by  Texas  root  rot,  verti- 
cilium   wilt,    and    infestation   of  1 
thrips. 

Corn  production  has  not  in-  I 
creased  significantly  in  the  north  I 
and  west;  however,  improved  vari-  1 
eties  suitable  to  these  areas  have  1 
been  developed,  and  when  they  are 
put  into  more  general  use  produc-  < 
tion  of  corn  is  expected  to  expand  1 
rapidly. 

The   livestock  industry  in  the 
northern  Mexican  States  has  in- 
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Dairy  Students  Win  Honors 

In  International  Judging  Contest 


Icreased  very  little  in  recent  years 
i because  of  depleted  foundation 
Iherds  and  drought  conditions.  But 
Iboth  State  and  Federal  agencies  are 

■  encouraging  the  livestock  industry 

■  throughout  the  country  by  means 
■of  credit,  importation  of  breeding 
■stock,  education  centers,  and  pro- 
I  motional  pilot  plants.  And  this 
■fall  the  Export-Import  Bank  lent 
HVIexico  $5  million  for  herd  im- 
Iprovement. 

Mexico's  winter  vegetables— prin- 
icipally  tomatoes— and  frozen  straw- 
■berries  are  imported  by  the  United 
■States,  where  they  compete  with 
■U.S.  products  in  certain  areas.  Al- 
I  though  land  and  labor  are  avail- 
■able  for  greater  output  of  these 
litems,  production  hazards  and 
■plant   disease   problems  probably 

I will  prevent  serious  competition 
during  the  next  few  years. 

Trade  and  Competition 

Cotton,  as  Mexico's  leading  ex- 
port, accounted  for  $186.5  million 
in  1955,  almost  a  fourth  of  the 
value  of  total  exports  and  more 
than  twice  the  value  of  coffee, 
which  ranks  second.  Mexican  cot- 
ton is  short  staple  American  up- 
land that  is  directly  competitive 
with  our  export  grades,  presenting 
serious  rivalry  in  third  markets. 
Cotton  exports,  which  have  in- 
creased more  than  100  percent 
in  the  past  6  Years>  m  1955-56 
amounted  to  80  percent  of  total 
production  as  against  17.6  for  home 
consumption.  Estimates  for  the 
current  year  indicate  a  smaller 
total  supply,  with  domestic  con- 
sumption around  24  percent. 

The  Mexican  Government  is 
encouraging  cotton  exports  and  re- 
cently has  established  several  com- 
mittees to  study  cotton  export  pol- 
icy. Several  important  actions  to 
promote  exports  have  also  been 
taken  this  past  year.  One  of  these 
is  a  barter  arrangement  whereby 
Mexican  cotton  is  exchanged  for 
I  West  German  artificial  fiber.  An- 
other agreement  between  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Foreign  Commerce 
and  a  group  of  French  banks  calls 
for  the  import  of  French  commodi- 
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Competing  in  the  Collegiate  Stu- 
dents' International  Contest  in  Judging 
Dairy  Products,  the  young  judges  care- 
fully eye  the  bottle  and  cap  of  each 
milk  entry.  The  contest,  which  was 
held  at  Atlantic  City  on  Oct.  30,  is 
sponsored  each  year  by  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Division,  FAS. 


ties  and  the  export  of  Mexican 
products,  principally  cotton. 

The  Mexican  Government  also 
has  started  a  program  for  the  ex- 
change of  cotton  for  commodities 
subject  to  import  licensing— called 
"compensatory  exchange"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  barter.  U.S.  trucks 
were  the  first  import  products  to 
be  affected;  later  other  commodi- 
ties were  added  to  the  list,  though 
auto  parts  and  trucks  still  consti- 
tute the  principal  import  items. 
Under  this  program  permits  are 
granted  for  imports  provided  the 
importers  show  evidence  of  an 
equivalent  value  of  cotton  being 
exported  to  any  country  except 
Japan. 

The  National  Bank  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  through  which  these 
exchanges  are  handled,  explains 
that  the  compensatory  agreements 
do  not  prescribe  the  price  or  grade 
of  cotton  to  be  exported  or  the 
country  to  which  it  is  to  be  shipped, 
as  in  the  case  of  barter  deals.  What 
it  says  in  effect  is  "We  are  willing 
to  buy  from  those  who,  in  turn,  are 
willing  to  buy  what  we  have  to  sell, 
so  that  we  can  pay  for  our  pur- 
chases." 

With  regard  to  wheat,  Mexico 
has  now  reached  self-sufficiency. 
Unless  there  is  a  crop  failure  or  a 
substantial  increase  in  per  capita 
consumption,  the  United  States 
cannot  expect  to  sell  wheat  to 
Mexico  in  the  future.  In  1955  our 
wheat  exports  to  Mexico  were 
down  to  351,000  bushels,  then  early 
this  year  they  increased  through  a 
barter  arrangement  exchanging  3.7 
million  bushels  of  our  wheat  for 


Mexican  fluorspar;  but  no  further 
imports  of  wheat  have  occurred 
since  May.  All  Mexican  imports 
of  wheat  are  made  by  the  CEIMSA 
(Compania  Exportadora  e  Im- 
portadora  Mexicana,  S.A.) ,  a  gov- 
ernment agency,  and  no  permits 
are  granted  to  private  importers. 

Outlook 

Mexico  will  continue  to  develop 
its  irrigated  valleys  and  plains,  but 
there  may  be  some  shifting  of  em- 
phasis between  crops  competing  for 
the  same  land,  on  the  basis  of  rela- 
tive profits.  Cotton,  for  instance, 
declined  during  the  current  season 
in  favor  of  increased  wheat  plant- 
ing. This  decline  may  go  on,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  corn  production 
may  increase  as  the  new  varieties 
come  into  wider  use.  For  the  period 
just  ahead  export  trade  in  live  ani- 
mals and  meat  is  not  expected  to 
show  a  rise,  yet  within  the  next  5 
to  10  years  government  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  livestock  industry  may 
result  in  Mexico's  greatly  expand- 
ing its  livestock  production. 
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U.  S.  Proposes  World 
Buffer  Grading  Sfandards 


A  proposal  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  set  up  international  stand- 
ards for  butter  grading  was  made  by 
C.  J.  Babcock,  Director,  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Division,  FAS,  at  the  Interna- 
tional Dairy  Congress  held  recently  in 
Rome.  Great  interest  was  shown 
by  butter-producing  countries.  Butter 
graders  from  eight  European  countries 
plan  further  discussions  in  1957  in 
Luxemburg,  and  the  United  States 
hopes  to  be  represented. 


All  countries  exporting  butter  use 
some  system  of  grading,  based  on 
flavor,  body,  and  texture.  However, 
in  world  trade  it  is  essential  that  these 
systems  be  made  uniform  so  that  a 
country  buying  butter  will  know  that 
top  grade  is  top  grade,  regardless 
of  where  it  comes  from.  For  U.S. 
butter  this  would  be  a  definite  ad- 
vantage and  would  tend  to  make  the 
U.S.  output  more  competitive  on  world 
markets. 


World  Wool  Consumption 
Shows  Some  Increase 

The  International  Wool  Study 
Group  reports  that  the  aggre- 
gate consumption  of  virgin  wool 
in  11  major  consuming  countries  in 
the  first  half  of  1956  was  8  percent 
higher  than  in  the  comparable  pe- 
riod of  1955.  Japan,  with  30  per- 
cent, showed  the  largest  propor- 
tionate increase.  The  United  States 


led  the  way  on  a  weight  basis,  with 
an  increase  of  25  million  pounds. 

Consumption  of  materials  other 
than  virgin  wool  (including  non- 
virgin  or  used  wool,  synthetic 
fibers,  and  other  nonwool  fibers) 
in  the  wool  textile  industry  also 
was  up  5  percent  in  the  same 
period. 


World  Grasslands  Congress 
Held  in  New  Zealand 


Discussing  a  field  husbandry  demon- 
stration area  at  Massey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Zealand,  are  a  few  of 
the  300-odd  delegates  to  the  Seventh 
International  Grasslands  Congress, 
held  last  month. 

Left  to  right,  they  are  H.  R.  Albrecht 
(USA),  N.  B.  Basnyat  (Nepal),  H.  E. 
Annett  (New  Zealand),  Sir  Bruce  Levy 


(President  of  Congress),  Wm.  Davies 
(U.K.),  A.  H.  Cockayne  (New  Zealand), 
D.  C.  Smith  (USA),  M.  S.  Motta 
(Jamaica),  H.  Wexelsen  (Norway),  and 
M.  L.  Hart  (Netherlands). 

The  Congress,  held  every  4  years, 
gives  scientists  of  the  various  countries 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  and 
information  on  research  into  grassland 
problems. 


Yugoslavia  To  Get 
New  Milk  Plant 

A  U.S.-Yugoslav  agreement  re- 
leasing counterpart  funds  from  the 
Republic's  special  account  will  en- 
able Yugoslavia  to  construct  a  milk 
pasteurizing  and  processing  plant 
at  Zemun.  The  dinar  equivalent 
of  $800,000,  accumulated  during 
fiscal  1953-54  under  an  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration 
aid  program,  will  cover  construc- 
tion of  the  plant  and  cost  of  locally 
produced  equipment.  The  rest  of 
the  equipment  will  be  given  by  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 

Present  production  amounts  to  I 
about  25  percent  of  Belgrade's 
daily  requirements  of  113,600 
quarts.  Although  the  output  of 
the  new  plant,  estimated  at 
37,900  quarts  per  day,  will  sup- 
plement this,  Belgrade's  milk  sup- 
ply will  still  fail  to  meet  total 
minimum  needs. 

Kenya's  Economy 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

While  Kenya  has  no  preferential 
tariffs  against  U.S.  exports,  since 
it  is  in  the  Congo  Basin  Convention 
area,  it  regulates  all  dollar  imports 
by  specific  licenses  and  currency 
allocation.  These  tend  to  elimi- 
nate all  but  essential  food  products, 
such  as  wheat  and  corn  in  poor 
crop  years  and  a  few  processed 
luxury  foods.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  by  1974  East 
Africa  will  have  to  import  50,000 
long  tons  or  more  of  wheat  a  year. 

If  at  the  present  time  Kenya  is 
not  a  particularly  good  market 
for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities, 
neither  is  it  a  strong  competitor. 
The  limited  quantities  of  corn, 
cotton,  and  butter  that  it  sells 
abroad— or  is  likely  to  sell  in  the 
next  few  years— can  have  little  ad- 
verse effect  on  U.S.  trade  in  these 
products.  For  though  Kenya's 
agricultural  exports  are  growing,  a 
rise  in  living  standards,  accom- 
panying the  territory's  economic 
expansion,  might  well  result  in 
these  products  being  absorbed  by 
home  consumption. 
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In  one  year  over  7  million  people  saw  and  sampled 

U.S.  Farm  Products  at  Fairs  Abroad 


If  you  have  something  to  sell  you 
must  let  people  see  it— and  better 
still,  feel  it  or  taste  it!  That's 
what  U.S.  agriculture  has  been  do- 
ing this  past  year  at  international 
trade  fairs  all  over  the  world, 
where  several  million  people  have 
not  only  seen  but  sampled  the 
products  from  U.S.  farms. 

The  impact  of  the  U.S.  exhibits 
at  these  fairs  has  been  tremendous. 
Sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  various  trade 
groups,  they  have  ranged  from  a 
complete  cigarette  production  line 
and  a  modern  American  supermar- 
ket to  fashion  shows  and  milk 
recombining  plants. 

For  many  of  the  people  who 
thronged  to  these  exhibits,  it  was 
their  introduction  to  U.S.  food 
products.  At  the  Bogota  fair,  ice 
cream  from  recombined  milk  and 
cake  from  packaged  mixes  de- 
lighted visitors.  Barcelona  featured 


U.S.  dairy  industry  gives  an  ice  cream 
party  at  a  Zagreb  orphanage,  with 
Thomas  Burress,  head  of  the  exhibit 
team,  enjoying  it  as  much  as  the 
thumb-sucker  next  to  him. 
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doughnuts,  cheese,  and  an  eye- 
catching cotton  fashion  show; 
Rome,  a  well-stocked  supermarket; 
London,  hotdogs  and  other  U.S. 
meat  products;  and  Tokyo,  soy- 
beans and  American  cigarettes. 
Other  U.S.  agricultural  products 
displayed  at  the  fairs  included 
lard,  recombined  milk,  fruits- 
canned,  dried  and  concentrated- 
dried  peas  and  beans,  honey,  nuts, 
poultry,  and  frozen  foods. 

Fair-goers,  whether  businessmen 
or  housewives,  are  potential  cus- 
tomers. But  U.S.  participation  in 
these  worldwide  fairs  did  more 
than  demonstrate  the  quality  of 


U.S.  products;  it  created  good  will 
for  this  country  abroad.  At  the  re- 
cent Yugoslav  fair  in  Zagreb,  when 
it  was  learned  that  a  local  orphan- 
age could  not  attend  because  of 
transportation  problems,  20  gallons 
of  ice  cream  were  turned  out  at  the 
U.S.  dairy  industry  booth  and  sent 
to  the  home  so  that  the  children 
might  have  their  own  party.  And 
from  the  Vienna  fair,  where  the 
Department  of  Commerce  spon- 
sored the  first  color  TV  show  in 
Europe,  a  color  TV  microscope  has 
been  loaned  to  the  University  of 
Vienna  for  use  this  semester  in 
teaching  surgery  and  medicine. 


WORLD 
Agricultural 
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U.S.  Will  Sell  Yugoslavia  $98  Million 
Worth  of  Farm  Products  Under  P.L.  480 


U.S.  wheat,  cotton,  lard,  edible  oil,  and  tallow  worth  $98.3  million  will  go  to 
Yugoslavia  under  a  P.L.  480  agreement  reached  November  3.   Signers  above  are 
Ambassador  Riddleberger  and  Yugoslav  Vice  President  Vukmanovic-Tempo,  aided 
by  Agricultural  Attache  Koeller  and  Mr.  Kovac  of  the  Foreign  Office. 


Hungry  Steppe 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

additional  canals— the  South  Golod- 
naya  Steppe  Canal  and  the  Kirov 
Canal— will  irrigate  119,000  and 
161,000  acres,  respectively.  Other 
projects  will  irrigate  71,000  acres. 
Representatives  of  the  two  Repub- 
lics have  already  met  to  discuss 
plans,  and  work  on  the  canals  is 
expected  to  start  immediately. 

Irrigation,  however,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  land  productive. 
The  soil  of  the  Steppe  tends  to 
become  saline  and  marshy;  there- 
fore, drainage  is  essential  if  the 
hopes  for  the  area  are  to  come  true. 

Cotton  Production 

Though  efforts  have  failed  to 
raise  cotton  in  the  nonirrigated 
areas  of  European  Russia,  cotton 
has  long  been  grown  under  irriga- 
tion in  Central  Asia.  With  the 
earliest  irrigation  of  the  Hungry 
Steppe  cotton  was  planted,  and  in 
the  past  40  years  considerable  ex- 
pansion of  cotton  acreage  in  this 
area  has  taken  place.  In  1924,  for 
example,  a  state  farm,  "Pakhta 
Aral"— which  translated  means  "sea 
of  cotton"— was  set  up  and  now  has 
over  12,000  acres  under  cotton. 
Under  the  current  program  34  new 


state  farms  will  be  established  in 
the  Steppe,  23  of  which  will  be  in 
the  Uzbek  SSR  and  11  in  the 
Kazakh  SSR.  Together  they  will 
cultivate  692,000  newly  irrigated 
acres,  while  the  remaining  area  in 
the  Kirov  Canal  zone  will  be  added 
to  existing  or  new  collective  farms. 
Plans  also  call  for  34  new  ginneries, 
373  miles  of  hard  surface  highways, 
and  124  miles  of  branch  roads  to 
link  the  state  and  collective  farms. 

At  the  present  time  the  state  and 
collective  farms  in  the  Steppe  pro- 
duce annually— according  to  a 
Soviet  source— an  equivalent  of  up 
to  370,000  bales  of  cotton;  the  pro- 
gram's 741,000  acres  are  expected 
to  add  from  480,000  to  500,000. 

Whether  the  Soviet  Union  will 
reach  this  high  goal  is  a  matter 
of  speculation.  In  1954  the  Soviet 
Government  announced  a  5-year 
program  to  extend  irrigated  cotton 
acreage  by  970,000  acres  in  the 
lour  main  cotton-growing  Repub- 
lics—Uzbek, Turkmen,  Tadzhik, 
and  Azerbaydzhan.  So  far  this  pro- 
gram has  not  materialized  as 
planned.  Thus,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  success  the  Soviet  Union 
will  have  in  transforming  the  Hun- 
gry Steppe  into  its  foremost  cotton- 
producing  region. 


Tobacco.  Tobacco  production  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  for  the  second 
half  of  1956  is  an  estimated  5.98 
billion  pounds— about  155  million 
pounds  less  than  1955  output.  Coun- 
tries expected  to  show  the  largest 
decreases  are  the  United  States, 
Greece,  Japan,  and  Yugoslavia. 

WOOL.  1956  world  wool  production 
has  been  estimated  at  4,865  million 
pounds  (greasy  basis)— about  180  mil- 
lion pounds  above  production  for 
1955.  It  is  expected  that  the  upward 
trend  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  the  USSR,  and  China  will  con- 
tinue. A  sharp  increase  in  production 
is  expected  in  Argentina  for  the  first 
time  in  recent  years. 

Sugar  Beets.  World  production  of 
sugar  beets  continues  to  rise.  The 
1956  crop  is  expected  to  total  129.3 
million  tons— an  increase  of  5.6  mil- 
lion tons  over  1955.  The  United  States 
planted  45,000  additional  acres  to 
sugar  beets  this  year;  the  USSR,  640,- 
000  more;  other  countries  nearly 
100,000  more. 

Barley  and  Oats.  World  barley 
and  oats  production  will  be  the  largest 
since  the  war  if  present  prospects 
materialize.  An  increased  barley  crop 
should  offset  a  reduction  in  the  outturn 
of  oats. 

HOGS.  A  slight  decline  is  expected 
in  world  hog  slaughter  and  pork  pro- 
duction for  1957.  In  Western  Europe, 
where  hog  numbers  are  approaching 
the  limit  of  available  feed  resources, 
little  change  is  anticipated,  although 
conditions  vary  by  country.  A  sharp 
drop  in  hog  prices  in  late  1955  and 
early  1956  reduced  farrowing  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

MILK.  Milk  output  in  1956  will  be  2 
percent  above  1955,  according  to 
reports  from  22  primary  dairy  coun- 
tries which   produce  60  percent  of 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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THE  NEWS 


Bell  Appointed 
Agricultural  Attache' 

After  3  years  as 
director  of  FAS's 
Grain  and  Feed 
Division,  Ed- 
ward J.  Bell  has 
been  appointed 
U.S.  agricul- 
tural attache  to 
Greece. 

Mr.  Bell  has  30  years'  experience 
in  foreign  and  domestic  agricul- 
ture and  trade.  He  was  at  one 
time  administrator  of  the  Oregon 
Wheat  League;  and  in  1949-50  he 
was  part  of  a  USDA  mission  re- 
porting on  market  possibilities  for 
U.S.  wheat  and  flour  in  the  Far 
East. 

Glen  L.  Taggart  Heads 
AASU  Foreign  Program 

A  former  mem- 
ber of  USDA's 
foreign  agricul- 
tural staff,  Dr. 
Glenn  L.  Tag- 
gart of  Michi- 
gan State  Uni- 
versity, has  just 


been  appointed  Dean  of  Interna- 
tional Programs  to  administer  the 
university's  growing  activities  in 
foreign  countries. 

Dr.  Taggart  will  coordinate 
M.S.U.'s  assistance  programs  in 
Okinawa,  Vietnam,  Pakistan,  Co- 
lombia, Brazil,  and  Mexico.  These 
programs,  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  federal  government, 
include  research,  student  training 
abroad,  and  consultative  services 
for  foreign  governments,  inter- 
national organizations,  and  the  U.S. 
agencies  in  these  areas. 

Turkish  Minister  Here 
To  Study  U.  S.  Farming 

The  33d  birth- 
day of  the  Turk- 
ish Republic 
saw  the  arrival 


in 


Washington 


of  Turkey's 
Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture, the 
Honorable  Esat  Budakoglu.  Dur- 
ing November  the  Minister  and 
his  party  toured  U.S.  farm  areas, 
observing  production,  conserva- 
tion, and  processing  of  farm  com- 
modities common  to  both  countries. 


Turkey  Opens  New 
Agricultural  Office  Here 

Turkey  recently  opened  an  office 
in  the  United  States  to  handle 
Turkish  purchases  here  of  grain 
and  other  agricultural  products. 
The  office  is  located  in  New  York 
and  is  a  branch  of  Toprak,  the 
state  marketing  agency  of  Turkey. 

It  is  to  be 
headed  by  Feri- 
g£  dun  Ustun,  for 
several  years  Di- 
rector -  General 
of  Toprak.  Mr. 
Ustun,  well 
HB  known  in  world 
agriculture,  brings  to  his  new  po- 
sition a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
U.S.  grain  industry. 

Schlubatis  Goes 
To  Kenya 

Gordon  R . 
Schlubatis, 
recently  ap- 
pointed agricul- 
tural attache 
to  Kenya,  brings 
to  his  new  post 
some  25  years 
of  work  in  agriculture.  In  1952-54, 
he  was  in  India  with  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. There,  he  demonstrated 
U.S.  agricultural  techniques  to 
rural  leaders. 

Mr.  Schlubatis  received  both 
bachelor's  degree  and  master's  de- 
gree in  agriculture  from  Michigan 
State  College. 


the  world's  milk.  Production  increased 
in  Europe  following  the  decline  caused 
by  drought  conditions  in  1955. 

CORN.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate 
a  record  world  corn  crop  for  1956-57. 
Present  outlook  is  for  a  total  produc- 
tion of  6.5  billion  bushels,  exceeding 
the  1955  record  by  260  million  bushels 
and  the  1945-49  average  by  1,245 
million  bushels.  Most  of  the  increase 
in  production  is  in  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR. 


SOYBEANS.  World  soybean  produc- 
tion in  1956  is  expected  to  reach  an 
alltime  high  of  854  million  bushels— 
10  percent  more  than  in  1955  and 
84  percent  more  than  the  prewar 
average.  U.S.  production  increased 
by  almost  100  million  bushels.  Other 
countries  showing  increases  were 
Indonesia,  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Thai- 
land. 

COTTON.  Preliminary  estimates  show 
world  cotton  output  for  1956-57  at 


38.9  million  bales  (500  pounds  gross 
weight)— 1.5  percent  below  the  re- 
vised estimate  of  39.5  million  bales 
in  1955-56.  U.S.  production  is  ex- 
pected to  decrease  1.5  million  bales 
and  Mexico's  0.4  million  bales.  World 
acreage  also  declined  2.3  percent 
this  year. 

(Based  on  recent  releases.  Fuller 
information  available  from  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.) 
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U.S.  Agricultural  Exports 
In  Fiscal  1956 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  fiscal  1956  rose  11  per- 
cent in  value  over  1955.  Total  value— $3,493  million 
as  against  $3,144  million  in  1955— surpassed  the  1950-54 
average  by  8  percent. 

Quantity  highest  in  30  years.  In  export  quantity, 
1956  was  only  slightly  below  the  boom  year  1927,  and 
surpassed  the  recovery  years  after  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  scare-buying  year  of  1952. 

Many  countries  figured  in  export  gain.  The  United 
Kingdom,  Japan,  and  Canada  remained  the  three  top 
outlets.  West  Germany  moved  up  to  fourth,  just 
above  the  Netherlands.  But  most  gain  in  1956  was  in 
exports  to  a  number  of  other  countries. 

Prosperity  abroad  and  U.S.  Government  programs 
aided  exports.  Stronger  foreign  demand  reflected 
greater  economic  activity,  rising  populations,  increased 
dollar  receipts,  and  sizable  supply  shortages.  Govern- 
ment program  aided  41  percent  of  total  exports,  com- 
pared with  30  percent  in  1955.  Of  exports  aided, 
three-fourths  were  paid  for  with  local  currencies  or 
strategic  goods,  the  rest  with  grants  and  credits  (which 
continued  to  decline  in  1956)  . 

Wheat  and  flour — well  ahead  of  1955.  Breadgrain 
exports  again  reached  the  1950-54  level.  About  70 
percent  moved  under  government  programs,  largely 
foreign-currency  sales  and  barter. 

Feed  grains — stimulated  by  greater  demand  abroad. 
Exports  of  feed  grains  set  a  new  record  in  1956,  total- 
ing 8.4  million  short  tons.  Government  programs, 
especially  barter,  accounted  for  60  percent.  Foreign 
supplies  were  down,  and  this  shortage  resulted  in  a 
greater  demand  for  U.S.  feed  grains. 

Cotton — not  competitive  as  season  began,  but  aided 
by  new  programs  later.     Lower  prices  for  foreign 


VALUE  OF  U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT 
BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 


$  BIL 


Others 

Fruits  &  vegelabli 
Veg  oils  &  oilsee 
Tobacco 


1950-54 
Aver 


YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30 


growths  during  part  of  the  year  pushed  U.S.  exports 
sharply  down.  Exports  were  aided,  however,  by  sales 
of  1  million  bales  of  short  staple  at  competitive  bid 
prices  starting  in  January.  Sales  of  all  CCC  cotton 
at  competitive  bid  prices  began  in  April  and  exceeded 
3  million  bales  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1956;  but  under 
the  terms  of  sale,  shipments  were  not  made  until 
August  1. 

Animal  products — favored  by  strong  demand  abroad. 

Tallow  exports  set  a  record;  beef  exports  were  the 
highest  in  9  years.  Reasons:  strong  foreign  demand 
plus  low  prices  and  high  quality  of  U.S.  supplies. 

Tobacco — at  9-year  peak.  Tobacco  exports,  rela- 
tively stable  in  recent  years,  rose  sharply  in  1956. 
P.  L.  480  sales  provided  60  percent  of  the  increase. 

Vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds — largest  on  record. 
Factors  in  record  exports  of  cottonseed  and  soybean 
oils  and  of  soybeans:  economic  activity  and  shortages 
abroad,  competitive  prices  and  export  programs  here. 

Fruits  and  vegetables — still  reflected  increased  for- 
eign demand.  Fresh  oranges  and  grapes  set  new  ex- 
port records;  exports  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  the  highest  in  several  years. 


U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  SELECTED  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 


Percent  of 


Commodity 

Wheat  and  flour  (grain  equiv.) 
Corn  and  cornmeal  (grain  equiv.) 

Barley,  grain   

Grain  sorghums   

Rice  (incl.  milled  equiv.  of  paddy) 

Soybeans   

Cottonseed  and  soybean  oils 
Cotton,  unmfd.  (excl.  linters) 


Tobacco,  leaf   

Lard   

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible   

Hides  and  skins   

Beef  and  veal  (product  weight)   

Pork   (product  weight)   

Fruits,  canned   

Index  of  total  quantity  (1952-54  =  100) 
1  Includes  foreign  welfare  donations. 


Unit 

Average 
1950-54 

1955 

1956 

change  in 
from- 

1950-54 

1956, 
1955 

Mil.  bu. 

342.2 

274.7 

'343.7 

-4-1 

+25 

Mil.  bu. 

108.0 

77.4 

'121.2 

+  12 

+57 

Mil.  bu. 

25.7 

39.7 

97.8 

+281 

+  146 

Mil.  bu. 

39.8 

35.0 

72.7 

+83 

+  108 

Mil.  cwt. 

13.7 

8.9 

Ml  .8 

-14 

+33 

Mil.  bu. 

26.4 

51.1 

70.8 

+  168 

+39 

Mil.  lb. 

396.5 

'690.5 

'1,036.3 

+261 

+50 

Mil.  bales 
(480  lb.) 

4.6 

3.8 

2.2 

-52 

-42 

Mil.  lb. 

472.9 

458.4 

572.8 

+21 

+25 

Mil.  lb. 

536.6 

516.7 

638.2 

+19 

+24 

Mil.  lb. 

659.0 

1,093.4 

1,329.7 

+  102 

+22 

Million 

3.0 

9.3 

9.9 

+230 

+6 

Mil.  lb. 

21  4 

42.7 

52.2 

+  144 

+22 

Mil.  lb. 

74.2 

63.0 

71.0 

-4 

+13 

Mil.  lb. 

118.0 

194.4 

263.9 

+  124 

+36 

Percent 

102 

104 

121 

+  19 

+16 
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Brazil  Ups  Cost 
Of  Stock  Imports 

Brazil  has  announced  a  change  in 
jimport  categories  on  cattle  and 
Ijsheej)  for  breeding,  which  will  al- 
most double  the  price  to  the  Bra- 
ralian  buyer  although  the  U.S. 
jiexporter  will  receive  the  same  price 
lin  dollars  as  before.  Under  the  new 
[ruling,  the  exchange  rate  has  been 
tipped  from  about  45  Brazilian 
(cruzeiros  per  dollar  to  about  88 
Icruzeiros  per  dollar.  Apparently 
jthis  action  was  taken  to  conserve 
Hollars  for  more  essential  import 
litems. 

Colombian  Import  List 
Prohibits  Farm  Items 

Colombia's  new  list  of  prohibited 

imports,  decreed  November  1956, 
(includes  practically  all  agricultural 

and  livestock  products  except  eggs, 
jday-old  chicks,  and  a  few  commodi- 
ties (wheat,  wheat  flour,  semolina, 
■raw  cotton,  and  cottonseed  oil) 
Bending  under  a  P.L.  480  agree- 
Iment.    Special  authority  must  be 

obtained  before  the  government 
■procurement  agency  can  import  any 

item  on  the  prohibited  list. 

India  and  Chile  Sign 
3-Year  Trade  Pact 

India  and  Chile  have  signed  a 
trade  agreement  that  will  be  valid 
through  December  1959.  This  is 
the  first  such  agreement  India  has 
'signed  with  an  American  country. 
Agricultural  commodities  India 
will  export  under  it  are  walnuts, 
cashew  kernels,  pepper,  spices,  tea, 
coffee,  raw  tobacco,  and  nonessen- 
tial vegetable  oils;  and  Chile  will 
ship  pulses,  barley,  fresh  and  dried 
fruits,  canned  foodstuffs,  and  wine. 


Sweden  Lifts  Pear 
Import  Restrictions 

Sweden  will  permit  pear  imports 
free  of  quantitative  restrictions 
from  December  6,  1956,  through 
June  1957.  Licenses  will  be  issued 
for  imports  from  the  dollar  areas 
with  payment  to  be  made  in  dol- 
lars, or  against  payment  to  a 
country  outside  the  dollar  area. 

New  Zealand  Casein 
Exports  Increase 

Exports  of  casein  from  New 
Zealand  for  the  1955-56  season  were 
up  about  6.7  million  pounds.  All 
casein  marketed  in  export  last 
season  was  on  a  pool  basis.  This 
centralization  of  marketing  control 
undoubtedly  enhanced  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

New  Zealand  Wool 
Gains  in  U.  S.  Market 

The  United  States  moved  from 
third  to  second  best  customer  for 
New  Zealand  wool  during  the  first 
2  months  of  the  current  marketing 
season  which  began  July  1.  Of  the 
111,390  bales  exported,  the  United 
Kingdom  took  50,456,  the  United 
States,  27,586,  and  France,  8,481. 
Most  of  the  rest  went  to  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Holland. 

There  has  been  an  increasing 
demand  for  carpet  grade  wools  in 
the  United  States,  and  New  Zealand 
is  the  second  largest  source  of  wool 
for  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
Buy  More  U.  S.  Products 

The  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  took  nearly  $4.5  million 
more  products  from  the  United 
States  in  the  first  half  of  1956  than 


in  the  same  period  of  1955.  Tallow 
and  wheat  were  the  principal 
agricultural  imports.  Rhodesia 
bought  U.S.  wheat  for  the  first  time 
this  year. 

Japan  Planning  to  Up 
Bean  Imports 

With  a  special  foreign  fund 
Japan  plans  to  buy  a  third  more 
beans  of  all  kinds  (except  mung) 
during  the  marketing  year  ending 
September  1957.  The  poor  1956 
harvest  attributed  to  unfavorable 
weather  necessitates  the  increased 
imports. 

The  proposed  import  goal  in- 
cludes a  contemplated  barter  ar- 
rangement with  Communist  China 
for  about  650,000  bags  of  adzuki 
and  broad  beans.  However,  there 
may  be  less  adzuki  beans  available 
from  China  this  year  than  last. 

Turkey  to  Support 
Cotton  Export  Prices 

A  premium  amounting  to  35  per- 
cent of  the  f.o.b.  net  value  on  all 
cotton  exported  during  the  1956-57 
season  will  be  paid  to  exporters. 
Heretofore  Turkish  cotton  ex- 
ports have  been  partially  subsidized 
through  barter  and  bilateral  trade 
agreements  rather  than  directly. 

Mexico  Bans  Imports 
Of  Powdered  Milk 

The  Mexican  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  prohibiting  imports  of 
powdered  milk  in  the  Tijuana  area, 
as  requested  by  the  Baja  California 
Dairymen's  Association.  The  asso- 
ciation complained  that  imports 
were  jeopardizing  the  local  milk 
market. 

U.  S.  Oilseed  Exports 
Exceed  Record  Levels 

The  United  States  shipped  a  rec- 
ord 65.6  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans during  the  12  months  ending 
Sept.  30  of  this  year.  In  the  same 
period,  soybean  and  cottonseed  oil 
exports  amounted  to  1.2  billion 
pounds  —  more  than  400  million 
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pounds  above  the  1954-55  record. 
Cottonseed,  soybean,  and  linseed 
cake  and  meal  exports  of  702,000 
short  tons  also  were  up  signifi- 
cantly—about 187,000  short  tons 
over  the  previous  marketing  year. 

New  Zealand  Milk 
Powders  Popular  in  U.  K. 

New  Zealand  milk  powders  are 
bringing  the  highest  price  in  3 
years  in  the  London  wholesale  mar- 
ket. Wholesale  (ex-store)  price  of 
New  Zealand  spray,  nonfat  dry 
milk  has  risen  from  9.9  to  10.(5 
cents  per  pound  during  the  3-year 
period,  and  the  roller  type  is  up 
0.6  cent  per  pound.  Spray  butter- 
milk powder  has  also  increased 
0.6  cent;  roller  buttermilk  powder 
alone  remains  unchanged. 

Argentina  Ships  Beef 
To  New  Markets 

Shipments  of  meat  from  Argen- 
tina this  year  will  be  the  largest  in 
a  decade  and  possibly  the  largest 
since  1943. 

Exports  to  countries  other  than 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  principal 
buyer  in  the  past,  are  increasing. 


In  the  first  half  of  1956,  about  one- 
third  of  the  exports  of  frozen  beef 
quarters  were  shipped  to  other 
South  American  countries,  West 
Germany,  and  Italy. 

In  addition,  Italian  liners  will 
also  carry  up  to  150  tons  of  chilled 
beef  carcasses  to  Italy  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  These  are  the  first 
shipments  of  chilled  beef  carcasses 
outside  the  United  Kingdom  since 
World  War  II. 

Yugoslavia  Exporting 
Less  Prunes  This  Year 

Yugoslavia  will  probably  export 
only  1,600  short  tons  of  prunes  this 
season  compared  with  27,500  tons 
last  year.  Production,  reduced  by 
weather,  insect  infestation,  and 
disease,  is  estimated  at  only  5,500 
short  tons— approximately  one-third 
of  average  and  only  about  one-fifth 
of  last  year's  large  pack. 

Because  of  the  short  crop,  prune 
prices  this  season  are  nearly  twice 
what  they  were  last  year.  What 
prunes  are  available  for  export 
will  need  a  favorable  exchange 
rate  or  subsidy  to  move  at  com- 
petitive prices. 


U.  S.  Wheat  Exports 
Continue  to  Increase 

U.S.  wheat  exports  for  the  first 
4  months  of  the  1956-57  season  are 
estimated  at  about  153  million 
bushels— 71.5  million  bushels  more 
than  in  the  same  [period  last  year. 
September  and  October  estimates 
of  34  million  and  35  million  bush- 
els are  based  largely  on  inspections 
lor  overseas  exports  and  do  not  in 
( hide  rail  and  truck  shipments  to 
Canada  and  Mexico.  Principal  des- 
tinations for  U.S.  wheat  during  the 
first  quarter  were  France,  Japan, 
West  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium. 

Chile  s  Cattle  Producers 
Want  Imports  Restricted 

The  Agricultural  Society  oi 
Chile  has  complained  that  unre- 
stricted imports  of  cattle  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  country  even 
though  domestic  livestock  pro- 
ducers can  adequately  meet  con- 
sumer demands.  The  society  has 
requested  that  cattle  imports  from 
Argentina,  the  main  source  of 
shipments,  be  suspended. 


